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THE  ARMY;  ITS  EMPLOYMENT  DURING  TIME 

OF  PEACE,  AND  THE  NECESSITY 

FOR  ITS  INCREASE. 

By  First  Lieut.  L.  W.  V.  Kennon.  6th  U.  S.  Infantry. 

i(  T~)EACE  is  a  dream,"  said  Von  Moltke.  It  is  a  dream  as 
J[^  yet  far  from  realization.  Human  nature  must  change 
before  war  shall  cease;  monarchs  must  lose  ambition  and 
lust  of  power;  the  strong  must  respect  the  rights  of  the 
weak;  oppression  and  misrule  must  pass  away;  the  spirit,  not 
the  professions  of  Christianity  must  reign  universal,  before 
man  shall  cease  to  war  upon  his  kind. 

At  present,  selfishness  is  the  ruling  motive  in  the  inter- 
course both  of  men  and  nations.  It  is  still  "  true,  however 
disgraceful  it  may  be  to  human  nature,  that  nations  in  gen- 
eral will  make  war  whenever  they  have  a  prospect  of  getting 
anything  by  it."  The  just  and  pretended  causes  of  war  are 
infinite,  and  arbitration  is  not  always  appealed  to  for  the 
adjustment  of  conflicting  claims.  Strong  nations,  where 
they  may,  will  prefer  by  force  to  make  good  their  pretensions 
whether  -they  be  just  or  unjust.  It  is  idle  to  assert  that 
Christian  nations  will  practice  the  doctrine  of  love  in  their 
mutual  dealings ;  and  the  past  century,  which  has  seen  the 
highest  development  of  Christian  civilization,  has  been 
marked  by  the  bloodiest  wars  the  world  has  ever  known. 

We  ourselves  have  not  been  exempt  from  the  general 
scourge.  One-sixth  of  our  first  century  of  national  existence 
was  spent  in  war.  Remote  as  we  are  from  the  old  world,  and 
free  as  we  are  from  ''entangling  alliances,"  the  state  of 
European  politics  has  once  drawn  us  into  unavoidable  war. 
The  abridgment  of  time  and  space  by  electricity  and  steam 
has  brought  us  closer  to  the  outer  world,  and  our  relations 
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with  European  powers  are  daily  becoming  more  intimate, 
with  greater  danger  of  entanglement,  clashing  of  interests, 
and  war. 

Of  the  many  issues  which  may  involve  us  in  war,  there 
are  two  which  at  this  time* overshadow  all  others.  These  are 
encroachments  on  our  national  domain,  and  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  If  current  report  be  correct,  the  gold  fields  of 
Alaska  are  coveted  by  the  British,  and  in  that  region  Eng- 
land is  claiming  more  than  she  dare  hope  for,  in  order  to 
compromise,  if  need  be,  on  what  she  really  wants.  Her 
policy  has  ever  been  one  of  aggression  and  contempt  for 
rights  she  could  not  be  forced  to  respect.  Her  friendship  for 
us  is  limited  only  by  her  self-interest,  and  her  respect  for  our 
rights  only  by  her  fear  of  our  power  to  do  her  injury. 

With  all  our  ties  of  blood  and  language,  England  is  our 
most  dangerous  foe.  However  peaceful  her  policy  towards 
us,  however  cordial  her  protestations  of  friendship,  she  has 
surrounded  us  with  an  encircling  line  of  fortifications,  said 
to  be  the  strongest  on  earth.  Her  forts  and  soldiers  are 
found  at  Halifax,  the  Bermudas,  the  Bahamas  and  other 
West  Indian  ports,  and  at  Vancouver;  while  her  fleets  com- 
mand our  every  port. 

Such  preparations  are  not  made  with  solely  peaceful 
objects  in  view.  Without  perhaps  intending  or  desiring  to 
make  war  upon  us,  she  has  prepared  for  such  a  contingency, 
and  a  realization  of  her  own  strength  and  of  our  weakness, 
emboldens  her  to  ignore  our  wishes  and  disregard  our  rights. 
She  feels  secure  to  carry  out  her  designs,  if  not  directly  upon 
us,  at  least  upon  others  of  the  American  **  sisterhood  of 
Republics,"  a  sisterhood  she  has  long  been  desirous  of 
destroying.  "Monarchy  in  Mexico  and  monarchy  in  Brazil," 
wrote  Canning,  ''would  cure  the  evils  of  universal  democ- 
racy and  prevent  the  drawing  of  demarcation,  which  I  most 
dread,  America  vs.  Europe.  The  United  States  naturally 
enough  aim  at  this  division  and  cherish  the  democracy 
which  leads  to  it."t 

This  natural  desire  was  voiced  by  Jefferson,  who  said : 


*  December,  1895. 

f  Stapleton,  Canning  and  his  Times. 
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**Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should  be  never  to  en- 
tangle ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe;  our  second,  never 
suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle  with  cis-Atlantic  affairs. 
America,  North  and  South,  has  a  set  of  interests  distinct 
from  those  of  Europe  and  peculiarly  her  own.  She  should, 
therefore,  have  a  system  of  her  own,  separate  and  apart  from 
that  of  Europe." 

This  policy  was  announced  to  the  world  by  Monroe,  who 
asserted  that  the  intervention  of  European  powers  in  the 
affairs  of  American  nations,  in  certain  stated  cases,  was  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  safety,  and  a  manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  spirit  towards  the  United  States. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  has  been  a  potent  force  from  its 
announcement  to  the  present  day.  Reiterated  and  reaffirmed 
by  successive  Presidents,  it  has  also  received  the  cordial  ap- 
proval of  all  our  greatest  statesmen.  It  was  solemnly 
adopted,  after  due  reflection,  and  with  a  full  realization  that 
it  might  lead  to  war.  ''We  will  oppose  with  all  our  means  f 
the  forcible  interposition  of  any  other  power,  as  auxiliary, 
stipendary  or  under  any  other  form  or  pretext,  and  most 
especially  the  transfer  (of  any  American  country)  to  any 
power  by  conquest,  cession  or  acquisition  in  any  other  way."  "^^ 

This  doctrine  may  be  looked  upon  as  purely  national;  it 
has  no  place  in  international  law,  except  that  under  that  code 
interference  in  the  exercise  of  power  by  another  nation  is 
justified  when  demanded  by  self-preservation.  Believing 
that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  for  us  a  necessary  policy,  vital  to 
our  peace,  prosperity  and  safety,  it  is  not  only  our  right,  but 
our  manifest  duty  to  assert  and  uphold  it  against  the  world. 
Other  nations  will  accept  it  only  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  en- 
force it  against  them;  none  strong  enough  to  defy  us  will 
consider  its  precepts  binding  or  govern  itself  by  them. 

Our  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  interferes  with  the  just 
right  of  none;  incidentally,  it  assures  the  rights  of  the 
weaker  governments  of  America,  and  protects  them  against 
European  aggression. 

It  was  not  asserted  against  a  vague  and  theoretical  dan- 
ger merely.     It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  absorption 

*Jefferson. 
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of  the  Latin-American  countries  by  European  powers  has 
been  prevented  by  it  alone.  An  example  of  its  efficacy  is 
shown  in  the  attempt  to  establish  the  Empire  of  Mexico 
under  Maximillian.  At  the  present  day,  with  the  principles 
of  the  balance  of  power  applied  to  Asia,  and  with  Africa 
partitioned  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  South  America 
alone  remains  for  the  further  extension  of  their  colonies. 
England  is  apparently  enlarging  her  territorial  possessions 
at  the  expense  of  Venezuela,  while  Europe  in  general,  and 
Prance  and  Germany  in  particular,  join  her  in  protesting 
against  our  assertion  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  to  discredit 
which,  rumor  says  they  have  formed  a  secret  alliance.  They 
affirm  that  it  is  inimical  to  their  interests;  but  they  have  no 
just  right  with  which  it  interferes,  and  their  interests  can 
only  be  enhanced  by  opening  the  way  to  usurpation  and  con- 
quest on  this  continent. 

The  opportunity  seems  favorable  for  asserting  their  dis- 
approval of  our  policy.  England  has  a  navy,  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world,  while  we  have  one  of  the  weakest. 
It  is  believed  she  may  work  her  will  in  Venezuela,  where  we 
are  powerless  to  oppose  her.  Were  it  not  for  her  isolation 
among  nations,  the  enormous  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
people  in  this  country,  and  a  consciousness  that  the  outcome 
of  war  with  us  must  ultimately  be  disastrous  to  her,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  she  would  maintain  the  stand  she  has 
taken.^'  As  it  is,  she  disregards  our  protest  and  declines  our 
request  that  she  submit  her  claims  to  arbitration;  tells  us  in 


*  England's  tardy  recognition  of  the  justice  of  our  case,  in  December,  1896, 
is  probably  due  to  the  causes  mentioned,  and  mainly  to  fear  of  pecuniary  loss 
to  herself  rather  than  to  respect  for  us.  In  a  recent  work  on  "Naval  Policy," 
Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  says  :  "At  present  the 
menace  (of  the  United  States)  may  be  lightly  regarded,  for  the  ocean  fleet  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  *  *  *  Fifty  y^ears  hence  will  tell  a  very  different  tale. 
*  *  *  From  the  military  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  seems  a  great  pity  that 
Lord  Salisbury  did  not  meet  Mr.  Cleveland's  impertinence  of  December,  1895, 
in  a  far  firmer  spirit.  Had  war  come,  we  could  probably  have  taken  or  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  United  States  warships,  and  laid  under  contribution  or 
destroyed  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco. 
Conquer  the  United  States  we  could  not  —  that  is  an  impossibility  ;  but  with  a 
few  heavy  blows  at  the  outset  we  might  have  sickened  them  of  the  war  and 
the  new  fleet  at  the  same  time." 
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diplomatic  language  that  the  matter  is  none  of  our  business, 
and  relinquishes  not  an  inch  of  the  territory  she  has  seized. 

When  foreign  powers  believed  in  our  military  strength,  a  / 
different  tone  was  used.  The  nations,  including  England, 
which  now  denounce  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  ''presumptuous 
and  preposterous  pretensions,"  were  careful,  in  1861,  in  def- 
erence to  it  and  to  our  power,  to  "bind  themselves  not  to 
seek  for  themselves  in  the  employment  of  the  coercive 
measures  foreseen  by  the  present  convention  any  acquisition 
of  territory,  or  any  peculiar  advantage,  and  not  to  exercise 
in  the  subsequent  affairs  of  Mexico  any  influence  of  a  char- 
acter to  impair  the  right  of  the  Mexican  nation  to  choose 
and  freely  to  constitute  the  form  of  its  own  government."  * 
Another  article  provided  that  a  copy  of  the  convention 
''should  be  communicated  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States." 

Subsequently,  the  opinion  of  European  statesmen  was 
general  that  our  Government  would  be  unable  to  suppress 
the  rebellion ;  our  prestige  was  broken  by  domestic  faction 
and  civil  war.  The  terms  of  the  convention  were  forgotten, 
and  a  monarchic  form  of  government  was  inaugurated  in  ^ 
Mexico  under  French  and  Austrian  auspices.  The  Rebellion 
crushed,  France  was  informed  that  she  must  "desist  from  the 
prosecution  of  armed  intervention  in  Mexico."  Austria  was 
notified  that  the  sending  of  troops  from  that  country  to 
Mexico  would  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  war  by  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time  fifty  thousand  of  our  veterans 
were  concentrated  near  the  Mexican  border.  These  meas- 
ures proved  effective  ;  no  more  troops  were  sent  from  Austria, 
and  the  French  withdrew  from  Mexico. 

So  it  is.  All  human  governments  rest  ultimately  on 
force.  Behind  the  diplomatist,  giving  weight  and  compelling 
attention  to  his  views,  is  the  military  power  of  the  nation  he 
represents.  To  this  power,  or  to  the  belief  in  it  by  others,  he 
owes  his  influence.  It  is  the  basis  on  which  rests  the  safety 
of  our  citizens  abroad,  the  security  of  our  commerce  with 
foreign  peoples,  and  the  respect  paid  to  us  as  a  nation. 


*  Wharton,  International  Law  Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  313. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Rebellion  we  were  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth.  Our  flag  was  respected  and  our  counsels 
heeded  in  every  land.  England,  France,  Austria,  Japan, 
China,  Korea,  all  felt  and  yielded  to  our  physical  might  a 
compliance  to  our  wishes  for  which  otherwise  we  had  sued  in 
vain.  To  a  great  extent  this  has  passed  away.  The  veterans 
of  1865  are  now  too  old  to  bear  arms,  and  their  places  have 
not  been  filled.  Europe  has  watched,  with  mingled  wonder, 
and  satisfaction,  the  decline  of  our  military  prestige,  the 
abolition  of  our  armies,  the  dispersion  of  our  fleets.  They 
have  studied  our  system,  and  have  noted  our  military  decad- 
ence. To-day  the  puniest  nations  insult  our  flag  and  the  uni- 
form of  our  sailors.  The  stronger  ones  presume  upon  our 
weakness  to  disregard  our  rights  and  to  subvert  our  policy. 
In  foreign  lands  there  exists  a  feeling  at  least  akin  to  con- 
tempt for  America,  and  some  of  our  citizens  abroad  have 
been  known  to  deny  their  country  and  appeal  to  the  British 
flag  for  protection  in  their  business  enterprises. 

Such  conditions  exert  a  considerable  influence  over  our 
business  relations  in  other  lands,  and  if  our  foreign  trade 
languishes,  to  these  conditions,  in  part  at  least,  must  be  as- 
cribed the  cause. 

We  are  one  of  the  family  of  nations,  and  must  demand 
and  enforce  the  respect  due  to  the  most  favored.  Our  honor, 
dignity,  prestige,  commerce  and  safety,  all  require  that  every 
other  nation  should  believe  in  our  ability  to  maintain  our 
rights  by  force.  Our  prosperity  and  wealth  are  more  apt  to 
excite  envy  and  greed  than  friendship.  We  cannot  permit 
ourselves  to  believe  that  our  combined  wealth  and  weakness 
will  not  tempt  a  stronger  power  to  make  war  upon  us.  We 
cannot  delude  ourselves  with  the  fond  hope  that  nations  will 
apply  the  doctrine  of  love  to  us  and  of  avarice  to  all  the  rest. 
We  must  stand  among  them  as  an  equal,  commanding  and 
enforcing  respect  by  the  only  thing  for  which  they  have 
respect  —  their  belief  in  our  military  strength. 

''Unsafe  and  precarious  would  be  our  situation  were  we 
to  neglect  the  means  to  maintaining  our  rights.  *  -^  *  A 
steady  perseverance  in  a  system  of  national  defense,  com- 
mensurate with  our  resources  and  the  situation  of  our  coun- 
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try,  is  an  obvious  dictate  of  wisdom.  For  remote  as  we  are 
placed  from  the  belligerent  nations,  and  desirous  as  we  are, 
by  doing-  justice  to  all,  to  avoid  offense  to  any,  nothing  short 
of  the  power  of  repelling  aggression  will  secure  to  our  coun- 
try a  rational  prospect  of  escaping  the  calamities  of  war  or 
national  degradation."^^' 

The  teaching  of  reason  and  experience  is  that  ''neither/ 
the  pacific  disposition  of  the  American  people  nor  the  pacific 
character    of  their  institutions  can  exempt  them  from  the 
ordinary  lot  of  nations."  f 

There  is,  therefore,  necessity  for  an  ever-present  exhibi- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Government,  visibly  capable  of 
development  to  meet  any  probable  demand  upon  it.  The 
Army  and  the  Navy  are  the  embodiinent  of  this  power,  and  our 
military  strength  is  measured  by  the  available  land  and  naval 
forces  at  our  command.  Our  situation  in  one  sense  is  as 
insular  as  Great  Britain,  and  the  policy  which  has  placed  her 
at  the  head  of  the  naval  and  commercial  world  should,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  our  own. 

As  an  efficient  guard  against  attack  by  foreign  foe,  as  a 
visible  token  of  our  power  abroad,  as  protector  and  aid  to  our 
commerce,  and  a  means  of  maintaining  any  foreign  policy 
save  one  of  **  supine  submission,"  a  powerful  Navy  is  indis- 
pensable. 

Owing  to  our  military  insularity,  the  Navy  must  ever  be 
our  first  line  of  defense,  but  to  be  secure  in  fact  we  must 
have  back  of  it  a  coast  defended  by  strongly  fortified  harbors 
and  an  Army.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  at  hand  abundant 
material  with  which  to  create  an  Army ;  we  should  have  a 
sufficient  force  always  in  hand,  or  the  means  of  quickly  , 
creating  such  a  force.  In  these  days  nations  study  their 
rivals  too  closely  to  admit  of  being  deceived  by  appearances, 
and  to  be  thought  strong  a  nation  must  be  so  in  reality. 

Our  past  history  has  sufficiently  proved  that  our  military 
policy  has  been  both  costly  and  ineffective,  and  a  superstitious 
dread  of  a  standing  army  has  ever  interfered  with  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  force  adequate  to  our  needs. 
\ 

*John  Adams.     Annual  Message,  December  3,  1799. 
f  Madison.     Message  of  February  18,  1815. 
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The  Republic  was  born  in  the  throes  of  war,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  conflict  alone  produced  the  Continentals, 
the  Regulars  of  the  Revolution.  Drilled  and  organized  by 
Steuben,  w^ho  had  served  on  the  staff  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
the  Continentals  became  efficient  troops,  and  by  them  mainly 
our  independence  was  won.  They  were,  even  during  the 
continuance  of  active  hostilities,  the  objects  of  jealous  watch- 
fulness and  timid  legislation,  despite  an  experience  which 
repeatedly  proved  that  no  other  troops  could  be  depended 
upon.  "Experience,"  wrote  Washington,  ''which  is  the  best 
criterion  to  work  by,  so  fully,  so  clearly  and  so  decisively 
reprobates  the  practice  of  trusting  to  militia,  that  no  man 
who  regards  order,  regularity  and  economy,  or  his  honor, 
character  or  peace  of  mind,  will  risk  them  upon  this  issue. 
The  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  a  standing  army  are 
remote,  and  situated  as  we  are,  not  at  all  to  be  dreaded,  but 
the  consequence  of  wanting  one  is  certain  and  inevitable 
ruin." 

A  dislike  and  a  distrust  of  a  standing  army  were  manifest 
in  the  earliest  days  of  our  national  life,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  the  Continentals  were  disbanded,  with  the  exception 
of  700  men,  who  were  detained  to  guard  public  property  and 
occupy  forts  vacated  by  the  British. 

The  articles  of  confederation  prohibited  any  State  from 
keeping  up  any  body  of  forces  in  time  of  peace,  except  such 
as  Congress  should  deem  requisite  to  garrison  the  forts  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  of  the  State.  The  constitutions  of  six 
of  the  thirteen  States  assumed  as  an  axiom,  that  "standing 
armies  are  dangerous  to  liberty."  Perhaps  the  most  strenu- 
ous opposition  to  any  part  of  our  present  constitution  was 
directed  against  the  paragraph  which  gives  power  to  the 
Congress  to  raise  and  support  armies,  although  it  was  fur- 
ther provided  that  no  appropriations  for  that  use  should  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  two  years.  Even  with  this  safeguard 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  adopt  further  amendments,  born 
of  the  same  .spirit,  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  should  not  be  infringed;  and  that  in  time  of  peace 
no  soldier  should  be  quartered  in  any  honse  without  the  con- 
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sent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

It  had  been  found  that  the  country  could  not  dispense 
with  a  small,  permanent  force,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
new  government,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  was  to 
organize  the  700  men  retained  in  service  into  four  companies 
of  artillery  and  eight  companies  of  infantry.  By  the  act  of 
September  29,  1789,  "these  w^ere  recognized  to  be  the  estab- 
lishment for  the  troops  in  the  service  of  the  United  States," 
and  it  became  thus  the  standing  army.  From  that  date  to 
this  it  has  existed  as  an  essential  part  of  our  Government;  it 
has  existed  only  because  of  its  absolute  necessity  in  preserv- 
ing our  institutions.  Whatever  else  a  nation  has  done  with- 
out, none  has  ever  been  able  to  dispense  with  a  military  force. 

We  have  not  proved  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Our  little 
force  was  first  required  mainly  as  a  defense  against  the  in- 
cursions of  savage  Indians  upon  the  frontier  settlements,  but 
the  imminent  danger  of  war  with  France  brought  to  the 
people  a  realization  of  their  unprepared  condition,  and  a 
conviction  that  "an  efiicient  preparation  for  war  can  alone 
insure  peace."  "^  Men  with  experience  in  war  pleaded  with 
their  countrymen  to  adopt  proper  means  for  defense.  "We 
shall  be  told  that  the  militia  of  the  country  is  its  national 
bulwark,  and  would  be  at  all  times  equal  to  the  national  de- 
fense. This  doctrine  in  substance  had  like  to  have  lost  our 
independence.  It  cost  millions  to  the  United  States  that 
might  have  been  saved.  The  facts  which,  from  our  own 
experience,  forbid  a  reliance  of  this  kind  are  too  recent  to 
permit  us  to  be  the  dupes  of  such  a  suggestion.  The  steady 
operations  of  war  against  a  regular  and  disciplined  army  can 
only  be  successfully  conducted  by  a  force  of  the  same  kind. 
Considerations  of  economy  not  less  than  of  stability  and 
vigor  confirm  this  position.  *  -^  ^:  War,  like  most  other 
things,  is  a  science  to  be  acquired  and  perfected  by  diligence, 
by  perseverence,  by  time  and  practice."  f 

"  However  pacific  the  general  policy  of  a  nation  may  be, 
it  ought  never  to  be  without  an  adequate  stock  of  military 


*  John  Adams.     Annual  Message,  1798. 
t  Hamilton,  in  the  Federalist  XXV. 
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knowledge  for  emergencies.  *  *  ^  In  proportion  as  the 
observance  of  pacific  maxims  might  exempt  a  nation  from 
the  necessity  of  practicing  the  rules  of  the  military  art,  ought 
to  be  its  care  in  preserving  and  transmitting  by  proper  estab- 
lishments, the  knowledge  of  that  art.  Whatever  argument 
may  be  drawn  from  particular  examples  superficially  re- 
viewed, a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject  will  evince 
that  the  art  of  war  is  extensive  and  complicated;  that  it  de- 
mands much  previous  study;  that  the  possession  of  it  in  its 
most  approved  and  perfect  state  is  always  of  great  moment 
to  the  security  of  a  nation."  "^ 

*'No  sentim^ent  can  be  more  just  than  this:  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  circumstances  and  policy  of  a  people  are  op- 
posed to  the  maintenance  of  a  large  military  force,  it  is 
important  that  as  much  perfection  as  possible  be  given  to 
that  which  may  at  any  time  exist.  '^'  '^  "^  The  safety  of 
the  country  further  requires  that  it  should  have  military 
institutions  capable  of  perpetuating  the  art  of  war,  and  of 
furnishing  the  means  for  forming  a  new  and  large  army  fit 
for  service  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  and  at  the  least 
practicable  expense  to  the  state."  f 

*' Experience  demonstrates  that  a  certain  degree  of  prep- 
aration for  war  is  not  only  indispensable  to  avert  disaster  at 
the  outset,  but  affords  also  the  best  security  for  the  continu- 
ance of  peace.  The  wisdom  of  Congress  will,  therefore,  I 
am  confident,  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a  regular  force; 
'^  ^  '^  and  for  cultivating  the  military  art  in  all  its  essen- 
tial branches  under  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment." § 

By  the  logic  of  such  words,  and  perhaps  still  more  by  the 
logic  of  events  which  threatened  the  safety  of  our  country, 
the  people  were  convinced,  and  an  army,  though  small  and 
inadequate,  has  ever  been  maintained  by  them. 

Cherished  in  time  of  danger,  contemned  in  time  of  peace, 


*  Washington.     Message,  December,  1796. 

f  McHenry.     Secretary  of  War,  1 800. 

§  Madison.     Message  of  February  18,  181 5. 
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it  has  been  increased  or  diminished  as  the  necessity  for  its 
existence  has  been  impressed  on  the  public  mind  by  tempo- 
rary conditions.  It  has  been  a  barometer  whose  curve  of 
rise  and  fall  indicates  the  storms  and  calms  which  our  Ship 
of  State  has  encountered  in  its  voyage  on  the  ocean  of  Time. 

Despite  neglect  in  peace,  and  ill-judged  increase  in  war, 
the  history  of  the  Regular  Army  excites  our  admiration  and 
pride.  It  achieved  independence  for  us  in  the  Revolution. 
In  the  War  of  1812,  Wellington's  veterans  of  the  Peninsula 
were  forced  to  fly  before  our  Regulars;  and  at  every  point 
they  bore  themselves  with  conspicuous  gallantry.  Not  in  all 
history  can  be  found  examples  of  more  brilliant  and  stead- 
fast bravery  than  they  displayed  in  the  Florida  War.  In 
Mexico  they  formed  a  large  percentage  of  the  fighting  force. 
The  enemy's  capital  was  taken  after  the  most  brilliant  con- 
flict recorded  in  our  military  annals,  without  the  loss  of  a 
skirmish  or  battle;  a  result  attributed  by  General  Scott  to 
the  services  of  the  Regular  Army  officers.  In  the  Rebellion, 
the  Regular  Army  as  a  distinct  body  was  lost  in  the  vast 
armies  of  the  war,  but  the  gallantry  of  its  oflicers  was 
attested  on  every  field,  and  their  names  will  endure  as  long 
as  we  have  a  country  to  cherish  the  memory  of  its  heroes. 
They  have  abundantly  proved  that  the  American  trained  to 
arms  has  no  superior  in  the  world. 

The  traditional  animosity  toward  the  Army  still,  however, 
retains  its  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  and  has  influenced  all 
military  legislation  to  the  present  time.  At  this  day,  few 
political  maxims  are  oftener  repeated  than  that  a  standing 
army  is  a  menace  to  liberty,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  dictum  is  doubtless  accepted  by  many  without  due  in- 
quiry. That  our  Standing  Army  is,  or  ever  has  been,  in  any 
sense  a  menace  to  liberty,  to  the  people,  or  to  our  institutions, 
is  abundantly  disproved  by  its  history.  In  fact,  by  it  our 
liberties  were  won,  and  to  it  their  preservation  and  exten- 
sion are  chiefly  due.  Our  Army,  meaning  its  oflicers  and 
leaders,  even  more  than  its  enlisted  strength,  is  of  the  people, 
and  represents  the  people  in  all  their  varied  political  and 
social   conditions.     The    House    of    Representatives   is   not 
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more  truly  representative  of  the  people  than  is  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States.  It  is  composed  of  men  edu- 
cated in  the  highest  ideals  of  patriotism,  and  sworn  to  up- 
hold our  institutions.  Its  danger  to  the  people  has  been 
repeatedly  disproved  by  the  arguments  of  Washington, 
Hamilton  and  others,  while  history  has  confirmed  the  justice 
of  their  reasoning. 

The  mission  of  the  Regular  Army  is  clearly  outlined  in  the 
Federalist,  and  in  the  writings  of  our  early  statesmen. 

It  was  intended  as  a  measure  of  preparation  for  war,  and 
as  an  institution  to  preserve,  transmit  and  keep  pace  with 
progress  in  the  military  science  and  art;  and  furnish  the 
means  of  economically  forming  larger  armies  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.  It  is  in  peace  a  practical  school  of  instruction 
for  officers  who,  when  occasion  arises,  are  to  disseminate 
their  knowledge  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  untrained 
levies  which  would  constitute  our  improvised  war  armies ; 
they  are  the  leaven  which  must  leaven  the  whole  loaf.  The 
Army  is  not,  therefore,  an  organization  foreign  to  our  insti- 
tutions. It  is  one  of  them,  and  an  essential  one,  upon  which 
the  stability  of  all  the  others  has  in  the  past  depended,  and 
may  depend  again. 

The  use  of  the  Army  to  keep  Indians  at  peace  and  to 
suppress  occasional  riots  is  purely  secondary  and  incidental. 
With  the  gradual  settling  of  the  West,  the  Indians  will  come 
under  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  civil  law ;  and  although 
in  brief  outbursts  of  lawlessness,  in  cities  or  elsewhere,  the 
Army  may  be  called  upon  to  protect  government  property 
or  to  restore  order,  its  use  should  be  confined  to  cases  of 
instant  and  imperious  necessity,  where  the  application  of 
physical  force  alone  is  capable  of  effecting  the  end  desired. 
The  Army  should  not  be  used  against  the  people  ;  it  is  their 
creature,  and  their  means  of  protection  from  foreign  foes. 
Local  disturbances,  however,  if  they  arise,  must  involve  but 
few  of  the  people,  for  they  are  caused  by  discontent  with  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  this  order  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  themselves.  The  revolutions  of  our  country  are  ac- 
complished by  the  ballot ;  the  physical  and  moral  power  of 
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the  majority  is  sure  to  triumph  over  lawlessness,  and,  in  the 
end,  to  lend  ear  to  every  just  complaint. 

Having  ascertained  the  special  mission  of  the  Army,  it  is 
proper  to  inquire  how  far  it  fulfills  its  functions. 

As  a  school  of  instruction  for  officers,  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  is  unsurpassed  in  laying-  a  proper  foundation 
for  their  education.  The  Schools  of  Application  for  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  service  at  Willet's  Point,  Forts  Monroe 
and  Leavenworth,  are  excellent  for  their  purpose.  The  sol- 
dier life  of  the  frontier  affords  practical  instruction  of  the 
highest  value.  There  is,  however,  a  lack  of  practical  work 
by  the  several  arms  united ;  lack  of  practice  in  directing 
large  bodies ;  lack  of  practice  in  many  essential  details  of 
war.  Abroad  our  officers  are  rated  among  the  highest ;  but 
they  are  in  many  respects  theoretical  soldiers  only.  They 
perform,  however,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  opportunities, 
the  part  assigned  to  them. 

As  a  means  of  quickly  raising  larger  armies,  the  Army  is 
but  ill  adapted.  It  numbers  but  25,000  men,  organized  into 
twenty-five  regiments  of  infantry,  ten  of  cavalry,  five  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  battalion  of  engineers.  On  a  peace  footing  the 
companies  average  about  fifty  men  each,  and  by  the  plan  of 
expansion  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  for  us,  that  of 
doubling  the  peace  footing,  we  would  derive  from  the  Regular 
Army  a  force  of  50,000  men,  one-half  of  whom  naturally  would 
be  untrained  in  service,  but  who  would  quickly  become  ser- 
viceable by  reason  of  association  with  old  soldiers.  The  Army 
has  no  organization  for  war ;  it  is  in  fact  not  an  Army,  but  a 
collection  of  regiments,  few  of  which  are  united,  the  greater 
part  being  scattered  in  detachments  throughout  the  country 
where  their  presence  is  most  necessary.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
a  division  of  15,000  Regulars  could  be  assembled  from  the 
entire  Army,  and  even  this  could  not  be  done  without  strip- 
ping important  points  of  their  needed  guard.  It  is  certain 
that  under  existing  conditions  the  Army  as  an  organization 
would  play  but  a  small  part  in  a  war  of  any  magnitude.  In 
the  Revolution  we  mustered  about  250,000  men  ;  in  the  War 
of  1812,  more  than  500,000;  in  the  Mexican  War,  requiring 
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fewer  troops  because  it  was  purely  a  war  of  invasion,  we  had 
about  102,000  men  under  arms;  and  in  the  Rebellion  we 
numbered  2,778,304  soldiers,  about  one-half  of  whom  were 
in  service  at  the  close  of  the  war.  In  any  war  of  defense 
against  a  naval  power,  with  the  consequent  necessity  of 
guarding  all  important  points  of  our  immense  sea  coast  and 
frontier,  duly  considering  their  extent  on  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  our  facilities  for  concentrating  and  transporting 
troops  by  water  and  rail  on  interior  lines,  a  low  estimate 
would  place  our  needed  force  at  500,000  men.  It  is  clear 
that  as  an  organization  the  Regular  Army  could  by  no  means 
furnish  us  with  a  sufficient  force,  nor  could  it  even  be  the 
nucleus  upon  which  as  a  basis  a  sufficient  force  could  be 
formed.  We  should  be  compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  our 
armies. 

Formerly,  our  military  strength  was  popularly  supposed 
to  reside  in  a  "well  regulated  militia,"  which  was  deemed 
**  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State."  This  was  the 
popular  belief.  It  was  by  no  means  shared  by  the  men  whose 
experience  had  made  them  capable  of  gauging  the  true  value 
of  ill-trained  soldiery.  With  the  growing  population  and 
wealth  of  the  nation  the  people  pleased  themselves  with  the 
fancy  that  numbers  and  arms,  not  training  and  organization, 
were  the  essentials  of  an  efficient  Army.  The  fields  of  Bran- 
dywine,  Germantown,  Camden,  Cowpens  and  Guilford  Court 
House  all  proclaimed  the  worthlessness  of  militia.  As  we 
have  seen,  Hamilton  affirmed  that  faith  in  the  militia  ''had 
like  to  have  lost  us  our  independence."  Washington,  in  a 
letter  to  Congress,  asserted  that  ''if  called  upon  to  declare 
upon  oath  whether  the  militia  had  been  most  serviceable  or 
hurtful  on  the  whole,  he  should  subscribe  to  the  latter." 
Another  Revolutionary  veteran,  General  Huntington,  de- 
clared :  "  Let  the  Government  proceed  to  regulate  the  militia 
to  the  utmost  length  their  masters,  the  sovereign  people,  will 
bear.  It  will  be  just  so  far  as  to  make  them  food  for  powder 
in  the  day  of  battle ;  and  death,  or  what  is  worse,  loss  of 
honor,  must  be  expected  by  every  officer  of  spirit  connected 
with  them." 

The  people,  however,  still  clung  to  their  belief.     A  repe- 
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tition  of  the  lessons  of  the  Revolution  was  needed  to  shake 
their  faith  in  their  idol.  They  received  it  in  the  War  of 
1 8 12,  in  which  civilian  generals  and  militia  were  everywhere 
beaten.  The  humiliating  reverses  of  the  war  were  without 
exception  due  to  the  misconduct  of  militia.  With  more  than 
half  a  million  of  men  in  arms  our  Capital  was  captured  and 
burned  by  4,000  British  troops,  who  were  directly  opposed 
by  nearly  double  their  number  of  militia.  In  the  Florida 
War  the  militia  again  entered  the  field,  to  its  own  dishonor 
and  the  national  loss.  The  lesson  was  learned  at  last,  and  in 
spite  of  the  prejudice  in  its  favor  the  idea  of  defending  our 
country  with  untrained  militia  has  been  definitely  abandoned. 
It  is  not  to  militia  that  we  must  trust  our  defense. 

In  the  War  of  18 12  was  inaugurated  the  system  of  raising 
volunteer  organizations  on  the  model  of  the  Regular  troops, 
drilled  in  their  tactics,  and  governed  by  their  regulations. 
In  the  school  of  actual  war  they  soon  became  Regulars  in 
all  essential  points,  and  with  the  Regulars  they  have  fought 
and  won  the  battles  of  the  Republic.  In  18 12  their  victories 
redeemed  the  disgraceful  defeats  of  the  militia;  and  in 
Mexico  they  shared  the  honors  of  the  Regulars.  By  their 
valor  and  devotion  the  Rebellion  was  suppressed,  and  on 
their  proven  worth  do  we  now  rely  for  our  defense  in  the  hour 
of  need.  The  world,  perhaps,  has  never  seen  more  efficient 
armies  than  those  which  wheeled  through  the  streets  of 
Washington  in  the  grand  review  of  1865;  armies  composed 
of  soldiers,  '4n  comparison  with  whom  the  most  seasoned 
veteran  of  Europe  was  but  a  raw  recruit." 

Still,  it  is  needful  to  look  upon  another  side  of  this  glit- 
tering picture  of  power.  Four  years  of  costly  sacrifice,  four 
years  of  schooling  in  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  war  was 
required  to  develop  those  splendid  armies.  It  has  been  said 
of  the  Rebellion  that  its  history  "is  a  record^of  plucky  and 
mismanagement,"  in  which  we  were  fortunate  in^ having  to 
cope  with  a  foe  even  less  prepared  than  we  were  ourselves. 
A  political  Government,  we  must  expect  that  political  con- 
siderations will  greatly  influence  our  policy.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  war  many  appointments  of  Generals  were  made 
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purely  on  a  political  basis.  Officers  without  fitness  for  com- 
mand were  elected  by  their  own  men.  The  men  them- 
selves, loyal  and  gallant  as  they  were,  required  months,  even 
years,  of  service  before  they  realized  the  necessity  of  disci- 
pline, or  would  submit  to  it. 

Experience,  at  all  times  a  stern  teacher,  is  nowhere  more 
terribly  so  than  in  war.  The  disasters  resulting  from  the 
blunders  of  ignorance  were  fearfully  wasteful  of  blood  and 
treasure,  and,  taught  by  such  lessons,  a  better  system  began 
to  prevail.  Incompetent  Generals  were  superseded  by  others 
whose  ability  to  command  was  developed  and  demonstrated 
by  actual  service;  incapable  officers  of  lower  grades  were 
weeded  out  by  thousands,  and  their  places  filled  by  men 
whose  gallantry  had  been  proved  upon  the  battlefield.  By 
this  slow  process  were  evolved  the  volunteer  armies  of  the 
North,  unsurpassed  in  their  final  might,  but  a  growth  of 
time,  during  which  we  suffered  repeated  disaster  and  were 
called  upon  to  offer  on  the  altar  of  country  the  most  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  of  men  and  money  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

In  the  South,  officers  were  selected  with  greater  care,  and 
to  this  fact  is  largely  due  the  early  successes  of  the  Confed- 
erates; but  her  armies,  likewise,  suffered  from  incompetent 
officers  and  lack  of  discipline. 

The  volunteer  armies  were  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the 
conflict,  and  their  veterans  carried  a  knowledge  of  war  with 
them  into  all  parts  of  the  land.  Speaking  from  an  experience 
which  none  might  gainsay,  they  taught  that  preparation  was 
necessary  in  war;  that  neither  soldiers  nor  armies  could  be 
improvised  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  in  nearly  all  of  the 
Northern  States,  born  of  their  counsels,  there  has  sprung  up 
the  ''National  Guard,"  or  organized  militia.  These  troops 
are  very  different  from  the  militia  of  olden  days;  they  are 
organized  and  drilled  generally  on  the  model  of  the  Regular 
Army,  and  are,  in  fact,  State  armies.  While  they  owe  alle- 
giance primarily  to  the  State,  these  organizations  tend 
greatly  to  augment  our  military  strength  by  affording  to  a 
portion  of  the  people,  elementary  ideas  at  least  of  military 
service  and  discipline. 
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The  total  number  of  the  National  Guard  is  about  i  lo.ooo. 
Some  are  excellent  troops;  others  are  very  inefficient.  Many 
would  undoubtedly  do  good  service  in  war,  but  a  serious 
doubt  may  be  permitted  that  all  will  prove  either  available 
or  useful.  Too  many  of  these  organizations  are  looked  upon 
as  clubs,  where  uniforms  make  a  pleasing  addition  to  social 
entertainments,  and  where  an  occasional  parade  is  the  most 
exacting  duty  required  of  the  members.  Considered  as  a 
whole,  the  National  Guard  may  be  depended  upon  to  furnish 
many  fully  equipped  and  well  drilled  regiments.  They 
would  prove  deficient  generally  in  staff  service  and  in 
knowledge  of  field  duties.  They  are  widely  scattered,  but 
if  concentrated  they  would  probably  in  a  short  time  make 
two  good  corps  so  far  as  infantry  is  concerned. 

Taking  this  number  and  the  available  portion  of  the 
Regular  Army  placed  on  a  war  footing,  we  would  have 
1 10,000  men,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  required  force.  Could 
we  utilize  the  entire  Regular  Army  on  a  similar  footing,  our 
total  would  be  but  130,000,  a  quarter  only  of  the  number 
necessary.  We  would  at  the  same  time  have  exhausted  the 
organized  strength  of  the  country  unless,  to  eke  out  our 
numbers,  we  count  upon  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  other 
similar  organizations  which  make  a  feature  of  military  drill. 
They  are  comparatively  few  in  numbers  and  their  drill  in- 
sufficient, but  having  become  in  some  degree  accustomed  to 
discipline,  they  would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  forces. 
We  should,  therefore,  for  at  least  two- thirds  of  our  armies, 
be  compelled  to  depend  on  raw  troops,  and  with  the  military 
knowledge  of  the  country  largely  absorbed  by  the  other 
third,  their  chance  of  becoming  efficient  would  be  slight  in- 
deed. Such  is  the  system  upon  which  we  depend  for  our 
defense.  The  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  our  prepara- 
tion is  insufficient.  In  case  of  war  we  would,  as  we  have 
done  hitherto,  suffer  early  disasters  and  great  loss  of  life  and 
treasure  before  we  could  meet  our  foe  on  nearly  equal  terms; 
for  a  time  we  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  well  prepared 
enemy.  Though  we  would  never  submit  to  defeat,  we  would 
purchase  final  victory  at  fearful  cost. 

In  modern  war  the  value  of  the  initiative  is  so  great  that 
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upon  it  often  depends  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  The  costly 
preparations  of  European  nations  are  made  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  securing  it.  By  its  aid  Prussia,  in  1866  and  1870,  in 
brief  campaigns,  overcame  what  were  seemingly  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  Europe.  Japan,  in  similar  way,  quickly 
brought  to  terms  a  nation  of  ten  times  her  own  strength  in 
population  and  wealth.  Numbers  and  boundless  resources 
form  no  sufficient  obstacle  to  organization  and  preparation. 
Our  lack  of  preparation  will  give  our  opponents  the  initiative 
and  its  advantages,  not  least  of  which  is  that  of  carrying  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  territory.  Whenever  we  wish  to  attack, 
being  ourselves  unready,  we  must  perforce  allow  our  oppo- 
nent an  equal  time  to  prepare  to  meet  us.  In  defense,  we 
are  still  worse  off  ;  we  must  meet  our  already  prepared  enemy 
with  raw  levies  and  imperfect  organization.  We  shall  be 
fortunate  if  he  does  not  inflict  great  damage  upon  us  before 
we  can  oppose  him  with  a  fairly  efficient  force.  .  Competent 
judges  have  declared  that  it  required  at  least  a  year  to  trans- 
form our  volunteer  levies  into  efficient  soldiers  ;  allowing  for 
superior  intelligence  in  our  people,  it  would,  at  the  best,  take 
months  to  get  our  troops  in  fit  condition  to  trust  them  in 
battle.  The  trained  craftsman  does  better  work  than  the 
novice,  and  a  disciplined  army  is  more  efficient  than  raw 
troops,  no  matter  how  brave  or  enthusiastic.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  simplest,  and  in  the  end  the  most  econom- 
ical, remedy  for  these  evils  is  the  constant  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  Regular  Army.  This  remedy  is  not  likely  to  be 
applied.  Legislation  concerning  the  Army  seems  to  be  con- 
trolled by  a  misapprehension  of  its  true  functions ;  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  also  by  the  traditional  jealousy  of  a  Standing 
Army ;  by  a  spirit  of  false  economy ;  by  the  idea  that  we  do 
not  need  a  large  peace  establishment,  and  by  the  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  hastily  improvised  volunteer  armies. 

All  history  attests  the  military  folly  of  such  systems  as 
ours  ;  our  isolation  alone  has  saved  us.  In  Europe,  frequently 
repeated  experience  has  taught  nations  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant preparation  in  order  to  preserve  their  national  life. 
The  entire  able-bodied  male  population,  with  few  exceptions, 
is  trained  for  war,  and  their  standing  armies  are  kept  up  to 
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the  highest  attainable  point  of  efficiency  in  numbers  and  dis- 
cipline."-'" 

Our  national  existence  is  not  so  constantly  threatened  as 
theirs ;  our  insular  position  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting 
troops  by  sea,  are  reasons  sufficient  to  allay  apprehension  of 
sudden  invasion  by  any  considerable  force.  England  alone 
occupies  an  advantageous  position  for  invading  our  soil,  and 
with  her  we  have  not  apprehended  war.  We  do  not,  there- 
fore, need  a  large  standing  army,  but  we  do  need  one  large 
enough  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created 
and  for  which  it  is  maintained. 

Our  present  force  is  too  small  to  do  this.  It  calls  for  but 
one  man  to  every  three  thousand  of  population.  We  could 
increase  the  Army  many  times  over  before  it  would  be  felt 
as  a  burden  upon  the  people,  and  even  this  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  would  willingly  endure  were  the  necessity  for 
such  an  increase  ever  to  arise.  Happily,  of  this  there  is  no 
question,  but  merely  of  such  an  increase  as  would  ensure  a 
real  usefulness  when  needed.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
necessity  of  any  increase  will  not  be  realized  until  disaster 
again  teaches  the  lesson.  "The  experience  of  past  faults," 
says  Gibbon,  "which  may  sometimes  correct  the  mature  age 
of  an  individual,  is  seldom  profitable  to  the  successive  gener- 
ations of  mankind."  The  veterans  of  the  Revolution  pleaded 
the  cause  of  a  Regular  Army,  but  1812  found  us  unprepared. 
The  survivors  of  that  war  took  up  the  note  of  warning  and 
entreaty.  They  too  passed  on,  and  the  Rebellion  found  us/ 
again  unready.  Now  a  younger  generation  is  springing  up, 
imbued  with  traditions  of  the  glory  of  those  wars,  but  un- 


*The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  regular  forces  kept  constantly 
on  foot  during  time  of  peace,  and  the  number  of  trained  soldiers,  exclusive  of 
militia,  that  will  constitute  the  first  war  armies  of  European  powers : 


Country 

Austria 

England 

France  

Germany  

Italy  

Russia 


Pence  Footivg. 


349,000 
369,000 
525,000 
585,000 
276,000 
910,000 


War  Footing. 


2,686,000 
817,000 
2  930  000 
3,700,000 
2.607,000 
3,136,000 
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taught  in  their  disasters,  their  cost  in  blood,  and  treasure, 
and  suffering,  most  of  which  could  have  been  spared  the 
country  if  the  words  of  the  fathers  had  been  heeded. 

If  it  be  resolved  to  dispense  with  an  Army  large  enough 
to  insure  our  protection,  the  least  we  can  do  in  reason  would 
seem  to  be  to  maintain  the  nucleus  of  a  force  capable  of  due 
expansion  in  time  of  need.  The  existing  establishment  does 
not  answer  this  requirement,  although  in  it  a  slight  recogni- 
tion is  made  of  the  principle,  in  making  some  arms  dispro- 
portionately large.  In  infantry,  to  which  all  other  arms  are 
auxiliary,  we  are  most  deficient. 

Let  us  determine  in  a  general  way,  an  organization  and 
scheme  of  expansion  for  a  minimum  peace  Army  which 
would  give  us  the  force  we  should  require  in  war.  Assuming 
that  we  shall  need  five  hundred  thousand  soldiers  in  a  defen- 
sive war  with  any  naval  power,  we  may  base  our  estimate  on 
the  formation  of  three  separate  armies,  each  100,000  strong, 
for  independent  action  in  the  East,  South  and  West,  utilizing 
the  remainder  for  coast  and  frontier  defense.  For  this  we 
should  need  : 

Of  Infantry,  about 430,000 

Of  Cavalry,  about 40,000 

Of  Artillery,  about 30,000 

Total 500,000 

We  will  first  consider  the  infantry.  Its  present  organiza- 
tion is  antiquated.  It  is  abandoned  now  by  every  nation  ex- 
cept the  United  States  and  China.  It  has  been  condemned 
by  successive  commanding  and  other  generals  of  the  Army 
for  twenty- five  years  ;  General  Sherman  said  it  was  ''awkward 
in  practice"  ;  it  is,  moreover,  impossible  to  expand  it  beyond 
certain  small  limits.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  our  gen- 
erals have  besought  Congress  to  adopt  the  three  battalion 
organization  for  the  infantry.  The  tactical  advantages  of 
the  proposed  organization  are  great,  but  will  be  assumed  as 
established  by  the  fact  that  they  have  caused  its  general 
adoption  by  all  civilized  nations  except  our  own,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  names  of  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Schofield, 
Crook,  Miles,  and  others  who  have  urged  its  adoption.     Our 
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drill  books  prescribe  the  maneuvers  of  such  battalions,  but 
we  still  maintain  the  old  infantry  organization,  the  other 
arms  already  having  the  three  battalion  regiment. 

Leaving  aside  the  discussion  of  the  three  battalion  regi- 
ment as  regards  tactics,  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  another 
advantage,  most  important  to  us,  namely,  its  great  elasticity 
and  capability  of  expansion.  The  great  body  of  every  Army 
is  composed  of  infantry.  We  shall  want  good  infantry 
everywhere,  and  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Were  our  existing  regiments  made  to  consist  of  three 
battalions  each,  and  their  enlisted  strength  increased  corre- 
spondingly, our  condition  would  be  very  greatly  improved. 
Our  twenty-five  regiments,  with  120  men  to  a  company, 
would  give  36,000  infantry.  If  need  be,  with  this  organiza- 
tion, companies  could  be  increased  to  a  strength  of  250  men 
without  requiring  any  change  in  tactical  methods,  and  we 
would  have  practically  the  organization  existing  in  the  Ger- 
man army.  Our  infantry  could  at  once  be  raised  to  a  force 
of  75,000  men,  which,  in  connection  with  other  arms,  would 
make  a  respectable  army  for  emergencies. 

For  a  war  of  magnitude  requiring  a  greater  expansion  of 
our  forces,  another  plan  would  have  to  be  resorted  to.  The 
highest  military  authorities  of  our  country  *  agree  in  making 
an  army  consist  of  three  corps,  each  corps  of  three  divisions, 
each  division  of  three  brigades,  and  each  of  these  of  three 
regiments.  If  the  regiments  be  of  three  battalions,  we  can 
produce  a  large  force  from  a  comparatively  small  basis,  by 
expanding  each  battalion  to  the  size  of  a  regiment;  each  reg- 
iment then  becomes  a  brigade,  each  brigade  a  division,  and 
so  on. 

The  officers  of  a  battalion  of  four  companies  are  a  Major, 
four  Captains,  and  eight  Lieutenants.     In  the  new  regiment: 

I  Major  becomes  Colonel. 

I  Captain  becomes  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

3  Captains  become  Majors. 

8  Lieutenants  become  Captains. 

There  would  still  be  lacking  four  Captains  and  twenty-six 
Lieutenants.     These  could   be    supplied  from  graduates  of 


See  particularly  Sherman's  Memoirs,  Vol.  II,  page  385. 
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colleges  which  include  military  instruction  in  their  courses, 
and  by  the  promotion  of  deserving  non-commissioned 
officers.  The  companies  having  civilian  Captains  are  to  be 
assigned,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  different  battalions. 

By  this  plan  every  organization  would  be  commanded  by 
officers  familiar  with  their  tactical  duties.  The  civilian  ap- 
pointments would  be  in  the  lowest  grades,  where  inexperience 
would  be  likely  to  work  the  least  injury.  Association  with 
older  officers,  and  field  service,  would  soon  teach  them  their 
administrative  and  other  duties. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  battalion,  on  the  present  aver- 
age basis  of  fifty  men  to  a  company,  would  be  about  two 
hundred  men.  These  should  be  divided  equally  among  the 
new  companies,  where  they  would  make  non-commissioned 
officers  and  squad  leaders,  A  good  captain  with  a  few  veteran 
soldiers  in  a  new  company  would  quickly  bring  it  up  to  a  fair 
standard  of  efficiency. 

With  experienced  officers  in  all  grades  from  captain  up ; 
with  educated  subalterns  who  had,  to  some  extent,  been 
trained  to  arms  ;  with  experienced  men  for  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  a  leaven  of  old  soldiers  in  every  company,  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  best  way  of  creating  an  effective  in- 
fantry in  a  short  time. 

By  such  a  plan  we  would  avoid  the  errors  and  disasters 
of  the  past,  due  to  giving  high  commands  to  inexperienced 
leaders,  and  we  would  utilize  to  its  fullest  extent  the  military 
knowledge  in  the  country.  It  would  obviate  the  necessity  of 
our  evasion  of  the  constitutional  provision  against  the  main- 
tenance of  State  armies  under  the  name  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  money  now  expended  on  it,  both  by  the 
States  severally  and  by  the'  United  States,  could  be  better 
and  more  economically  expended  in  creating  new  regiments 
in  the  regular  force.  Though  few  or  no  civilians  would  enter 
upon  untried  functions  with  high  rank,  two-thirds  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  national  forces  would  be  drawn  direct  from  the 
people.  There  would  be  ample  scope  for  military  talent  to 
manifest  itself  and  for  merit  to  rise,  for  in  war  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  must  be  the  rule  vital  to  success.  The  most 
eminent  generals  drawn  from  civil  life  during  the  Rebellion 
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rose  usually  from  the  subordinate  grades,  and  the  present 
commander  of  the  Regular  Army  entered  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice as  a  Captain.  With  our  present  twenty-five  regiments 
reorganized  on  a  three  battalion  basis,  we  could,  by  this 
scheme  of  expansion,  obtain  a  force  of  108,000  infantry,  most 
of  which  could  be  made  available  for  immediate  use,  and  it 
would  surely  be  a  far  more  efficient  force  than  if  raised  from 
entirely  new  levies  officered  in  the  old  way. 

With  ninety-five  regiments — 59,000  enlisted  strength  in 
peace  —  we  could  raise  the  430,000  infantry  required  for  war. 
With  ten  regiments  of  cavalry  —  7,200  enlisted  peace  strength 
—  we  could  raise  40,000  cavalry ;  it  would  be  judicious  to  in- 
crease the  peace  footing  of  cavalry  to  say  double  the  present 
number  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  speedily  training  men 
for  this  service.  The  peace  footing  of  this  arm  would  then 
be  twenty  regiments,  14,400  strong. 

Of  artillery  we  should  require  seventy-two  light  batteries 
for  the  armies  in  the  field.  We  have  sixty,  including  both 
heavy  and  light,  with  a  total  of  275  officers.  The  system  of 
rotation  in  service,  alternately  with  heavy  and  light  artillery, 
would  give  us  the  requisite  number  of  officers  who  had 
served  with  the  latter,  but  it  is  certain  that  many  of  them 
could  not  enter  a  campaign  where  young  and  active  men  are 
required. 

Three  new  regiments  of  light  artillery,  each  of  twelve 
batteries,  and  the  changing  of  one  of  the  existing  regiments 
into  light  artillery,  would  give  us  a  total  peace  footing  of 
forty-eight  light  batteries  with  an  enlisted  strength  of  about 
3,000  men.  By  expansion  this  would  give  220  officers,  suffi- 
cient to  afford  a  commander  and  two  chiefs  of  platoons  for 
each  of  the  seventy-two  batteries  required,  and  about  13,000 
enlisted  strength.  The  four  remaining  regiments  of  heavy 
artillery  expanded  on  the  same  principle  as  the  infantry,  with 
a  peace  footing  of  about  2,000,  would  afford  17,280  men. 

It  would  also  seem  wise  to  merge  the  ordnance  corps  and 
the  heavy  artillery  into  one  body,  and  consider  the  light 
artillery  as  a  special  arm.  The  whole  artillery  corps  so  re- 
organized should  be   under  a  common   Chief  of  Artillery. 
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Officers  should  be  transferred  from  one  branch  of  the  artillery 
service  to  another,  according  to  individual  aptitude. 

By  considering"  the  capability  for  expansion  of  each  arm, 
we  would  thus  obtain  a  relative  peace  and  war  footing  shown 
in  the  following  table  : 


Peace  Footing. 

IVar  Footing. 

Infantry                                           .        

59.000 

14,400 

3,000 

2,000 

430,000 
40,000 
13,000 
17,000 

Cavalry 

Artillery  (light) 

Artillery  (heavy) 

78,400 

500,000 

The  number  of  men  required  for  such  a  peace  establish- 
ment would  be  but  about  one  to  every  one  thousand  of  our 
population,  far  less  in  proportion  than  is  required  for  the 
police  force  of  our  large  cities,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
in  e  table  : 


City. 

Population. 

Police  Fotce. 

Proportion. 

Boston  

Brooklyn  ...: 

Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

448,000 

806,000 

1.100,000 

1,515,000 

1,047,000 

1,109 

1,755 
3,269 
3,806 
2,451 

I  to  404 

I  to  459 

•    1  to  336 

I  to  398 

I  to  427 

Total 

4,916,000 

12,390 

I  to  396 

These  five  cities  alone  support  a  regular  police  force  equal 
in  numbers  to  about  one-half  the  Regular  Army.  The  drain 
on  the  population  is  between  two  and  three  times  as  great  as 
it  would  be  in  the  proposed  peace  establishment ;  the  money 
for  the  support  of  the  police  force  is  freely  expended,  the 
only  requirements  being  that  it  shall  be  efficient,  and  no  ap- 
propriation wasted.  The  National  establishment  has  greater 
interests  to  protect,  and  should,  if  maintained  at  all,  be  kept 
in  condition  to  make  it  efficient  for  its  purposes.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  an  Army  decreases  relatively  as  its  numbers 
are  increased ;  with  an  Army  having  the   numbers  and  or- 
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ganization  proposed,  we  would  have  as  near  an  approach  to  a 
state  of  complete  preparation  as  we  may  ever  hope  to  get  in 
this  country,  and  in  case  of  war  we  would,  in  a  short  time,  be 
able  to  cope  with  any  enemy  whatever,  on  terms  that  would 
give  reasonable  hope  of  success  from  the  outset.  It  would 
seem  to  fulfill  the  requirements  stated  by  Adams  as  *'a  system 
of  national  defense  commensurate  with  our  resources  and 
the  situation  of  our  country";  and  while  still  the  smallest 
peace  establishment  of  any  great  nation  on  earth,  insignifi- 
cant, indeed,  compared  with  those  of  any  great  European 
power,  we  should  have  the  means  of  providing,  with  cer- 
tainty and  expedition,  armies  equal  to  any  probable  emer- 
gency. 

As  a  peace  establishment  simply,  the  Army  has  practi- 
cally no  reason  for  existence,  if  we  except  frontier  service 
against  Indians  and  occasional  riots,  which  in  short  time 
would  be  controlled  by  the  people  themselves.  An  army  is 
a  body  of  men  armed,  trained  and  organized  for  war,  and  for 
war  alone  ;  in  time  of  peace  its  duty  is  simply  to  prepare  for 
war.  To  this  end  it  should  devote  all  its  energies.  It  should 
be  maintained  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  as  regards 
organization  and  discipline ;  it  should  study  the  military 
needs  of  the  country,  and  strive  to  meet  them ;  it  should 
disseminate  a  knowledge  of  military  art  as  widely  as  possible 
among  our  citizens  as  long  as  it  remains  simply  a  nucleus. 
These  are  its  occupations  during  peace.  Our  subject  requires 
a  somewhat  more  detailed  examination  of  this  point. 

The  efficiency  of  an  army  is  a  direct  function  of  the 
quality  of  its  officers.  ''A  good  Captain  makes  a  good  com- 
pany." It  is  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  enlisted 
men  under  good  officers  shall  be  efficient.  Their  duties  are 
simple,  and  may  be  learned  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
They  are  not  likely  to  be  more  than  an  insignificant  frac- 
tional part  of  our  war  forces.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  army 
exists  mainly  as  a  practical  school  of  instruction  for  its 
officers.  In  all  vital  points,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  the 
army.  We  depend  upon  their  skill  and  knowledge  for  the 
direction  of  our  wars.  In  the  past  they  have  come  to  the 
front  as  leaders,  and  to  them  we  shall  look  for  the  generals 
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of  the  future.  The  value  to  the  country  of  educated  army 
officers  is  attested  on  every  field  since  we  have  had  a  Military 
Academy.  General  Scott  gave  it  "as  his  fixed  opinion  that 
but  for  our  graduated  cadets,  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  might,  and  probably  would,  have  lasted 
some  four  or  five  years  with,  in  its  first  half,  more  defeats 
than  victories  falling  to  our  share;  whereas  in  less  than  two 
campaigns  we  conquered  a  great  country  and  a  peace  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  battle  or  skirmish." 

The  volunteer  armies  of  the  Rebellion  could  never  have 
been  organized  or  drilled  but  for  the  technical  knowledge  of 
our  regular  officers.  Their  text  books  on  military  art  were 
often  the  only  instructors  that  volunteer  officers  were  able 
to  secure. 

It  is  meet  then  that  the  theoretical  knowledge  and  prac- 
tical skill  of  our  officers  be  developed  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

As  already  noted,  our  officers  have  little  to  desire  in  the 
way  of  theoretical  instruction.  As  regards  practice  there  is 
much  to  be  desired.  Military  efficiency  is  a  matter  more  of 
habit  than  of  courage  or  patriotism.  It  follows  that  all  exer- 
cises should  .be  carried  on,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  under  the 
same  conditions  that  obtain  in  war,  with  the  same  organiza- 
tions and  the  same  number  of  men  in  them.  Drill  should 
comprise  as  large  bodies  as  possible,  and  be  carried  on  over 
ground  of  varied  topography,  and  of  sufficient  extent  to  en- 
able all  the  essential  operations  of  war  to  be  illustrated  upon 
it.  Only  in  this  way  can  correct  habits  of  thought  and 
action  be  acquired;  only  in  this  way  can  officers  be  made 
more  than  theoretical  students  of  the  art  of  war.  They  may 
kpow  the  science  thoroughly,  but  practice  is  essential  to  the 
requirement  of  any  art.  It  is  practice,  and  the  confidence 
bestowed  by  a  broad  knowledge  of  his  profession  which 
makes  the  soldier  as  well  as  the  lawyer,  the  engineer,  or  the 
surgeon. 

Regular  officers  are  expected  to  take  high  commands  in 
war,  but  under  existing  conditions  war  would  find  the  major- 
ity occupying  subordinate  positions,  held  so  long  as  to  unfit 
the  occupants  for  high  command,  and  unprepared  to  fulfill  its 
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duties.  The  best  would  need  to  get  accustomed  to  their  new 
stations,  gaining  experience  when  they  should  be  applying 
its  lessons.  The  awkwardness  and  the  confusion  of  our 
maneuvers  in  the  early  days  of  the  Rebellion  the  Count  of 
Paris  attributes  to  our  having  no  officers  accustomed  to 
handle  large  bodies  of  troops.  That  they  speedily  grew  to 
their  commands,  he  thought  was  due  to  the  responsible  posi- 
tions often  held  by  even  junior  officers  in  frontier  service. 
With  the  present  system  of  concentration,  this  advantage  is 
passing  aw^ay,  and  for  the  future  there  seems  to  be  an  imper- 
ative need  of  some  system  by  which  officers  may  receive 
suitable  practice  in  their  art.  The  only  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  in  time  of  peace  is  that  adopted  in  Europe, 
where  practical  field  exercises  are  carried  out  with  so  much 
earnestness  that  an  Austrian  Lieutenant- General  may  lose  his 
commission  by  making  a  tactical  error  on  a  mock  field  of 
battle. 

In  this  country  it  would  be  impracticable  to  attempt  field 
maneuvers  on  a  European  scale.  It  would  seem  possible, 
however,  to  have  one  or  more  tracts  of  country  sufficiently 
large  for  the  purpose  reserved  to  the  United  States  for  such 
exercises.  As  the  need  of  scattering  troops  on  the  frontier 
grows  less,  a  brigade,  or  better,  a  division,  could  be  concen- 
trated in  permanent  quarters  on  such  reservations,  regiments 
being  stationed  there  by  detail,  as  they  are  now  at  other 
posts.  At  such  a  post  could  be  located  the  Schools  of  Appli- 
cation for  the  several  arms  of  the  service,  and  theory  and 
practice  would  go  hand  in  hand  to  complete  and  perfect  the 
officer's  education. 

For  purposes  of  drill,  organizations  could  be  placed  on  a 
war  footing  by  temporary  consolidations  of  commands,  and 
just  conceptions  obtained  of  the  true  relations  of  the  several 
organizations  to  the  ground  they  should  cover  in  actual  war. 
Officers  should  be  in  turn  assigned  to  commands  above  their 
grade,  and  thus  become  familiar  with  their  duties  in  an 
expanded  army.  A  certain  part  of  each  year  could  be  spent 
in  the  field;  the  different  arms  by  maneuvering  together 
would  learn  their  respective  duties  on  the  march  and  in 
battle. 
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Regimental  concentration,  the  policy  adopted  in  recent 
years,  is  in  many  respects  an  excellent  thing,  but  its  advan- 
tages are  slight  compared  with  those  resulting  from  tlje  con- 
centration of  large  mixed  commands.  It  is  perfectly  practi- 
cable to  carry  the  principle  to  larger  organizations  than 
regiments,  while  as  a  measure  of  economy  its  advantages  are 
obvious ;  besides  the  real  military  proficiency  attained,  the 
cost  of  maintaining  such  a  post  would  be  much  less  than  that 
of  keeping  up  the  several  posts,  into  which  otherwise  the 
regiments  must  be  distributed. 

At  the  remaining  smaller  posts,  the  routine  of  garrison 
life  must  continue  as  at  present,  the  commands  being  kept  in 
readiness  for  the  varied  secondary  uses  to  which  the  army,  or 
any  part  of  it,  may  be  applied. 

'  The  foregoing  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  infantry, 
cavalry  and  light  artillery.  The  engineers  and  heavy  artil- 
lery have  their  Schools  of  Application  at  Willet's  Point  and 
Fort  Monroe,  points  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  It  would 
be  advisable  to  have  a  portion  of  the  engineer  battalion 
stationed  at  the  large  posts,  to  enable  them  to  acquire  facility 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  in  connection  with  troops 
in  campaign,  and  to  afford  officers  of  other  arms  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  what  aid  they  may  expect  of  the  engineer 
corps  in  the  field.  Young  engineers  should  be  detailed  for  a 
year's  course  in  such  practical  work,  which  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  them  in  many  ways.  The  remainder  of  the  corps 
should  find  sufficient  employment  in  devising  and  construct- 
ing fortifications  on  our  seacoasts  and  at  other  exposed  points, 
and  in  developing  our  torpedo  service. 

The  heavy  artillery,  stationed  at  these  works,  which  of 
course  should  be  provided  with  proper  armament  of  modern 
guns,  would  acquire  practical  familiarity  with  their  own  arm, 
and  would  become  artillery  in  fact  as  well  as  name.  There 
should  be  for  the  benefit  of  these  arms  suitable  proving 
grounds,  at  which  all  their  officers  should  serve  at  least  two 
years.  With  this  practical  work,  inventive  genius  would  find 
opportunity  for  development,  and  individual  talent  be  made 
available  and  useful  to  the  service.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  great  benefit  would  result  from  such  a  plan,  more  surely 
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than  from  the  present  system,  in  which  an  artillery  officer  may 
grow  gray  in  the  service  without  ever  seeing  a  modern  gnn. 

An  army  is  an  exceedingly  complex  machine,  requiring 
for  its  successful  operation  perfection  in  numberless  details. 
None  now  attempts  more  than  a  mastery  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  whole  art,  but  in  the  study  of  a  single 
specialty  may  spend  the  labor  of  a  lifetime.  The  laws  of 
gravitation  are  simple  ;  but  many  and  varied,  we  are  told, 
are  their  manifestations  in  nature.  So  the  science  of  war  is 
simple  ;  it  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  general  maxims,  but 
their  applications  are  infinite. 

Army  officers  constitute  an  indispensable  body  of  special- 
ists, and  each  officer,  for  the  general  good  of  the  country, 
should  have  opportunity  to  become  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically proficient  in  his  special  arm. 

The  science  and  art  of  war  have  made  great  advances  in 
the  past  few  years.  The  veteran  of  the  Rebellion  would  find 
himself  obliged  to  unlearn  and  learn  again  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples of  the  art,  so  much  have  new  arms,  new  tactics  and 
new  methods  replaced  those  of  thirty  years  ago.  Scarcely 
an  invention  of  this  inventive  age  but  finds  some  application 
in  war.  Each  must  be  adapted  and  perfected  to  such  use. 
To  do  this,  to  keep  abreast  of  all  scientific  advance,  and  apply 
it  to  his  special  field,  to  keep  himself  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically proficient  in  his  profession,  is  the  highest  duty  of  the 
officer.  He  himself  may  not  have  opportunity  to  risk  his  life 
in  the  Nation's  cause,  but  he  preserves,  transmits,  and  adds 
to  the  knowledge  which  may  prove  his  country's  salvation. 
It  is  doubtless  a  noble  career,  but  to  the  officer  it  usually 
means  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion.  For  the  most 
part  he  is  doomed  to  study  and  labor  in  obscurity.  Com- 
pared with  civil  pursuits  his  pay  is  meager,  his  life  one  of 
hardship  and  privation.  In  peace  his  reward  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  well  done ;  in  war  it  is  too  likely  that 
political  exigencies  will  place  him  under  commanders  drawn 
from  civil  life,  who  must  depend  on  his  technical  skill  to 
enhance  their  reputation  and  promote  their  political  ambi- 
tions at  home.  Such  has  been  his  experience  in  the  past, 
and   such  will   probably  be   the   history  of  the   future.     In 
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a  political  government  everything  must  give  way  before 
political  considerations,  and  military  success  is  said  to  be  the 
shortest  road  to  political  preferment.  Such  policy  we  believe 
to  be  unwise  ;  however  distinguished  as  politicians,  lawyers, 
legislators  or  statesmen,  civilians  as  a  rule  have  been  fail- 
ures as  generals  in  the  field.  The  civilians  who  rose  to 
eminence  as  commanders  in  the  Rebellion  were  those  who 
by  experience  in  lower  grades,  and  by  their  own  study, 
acquired  technical  knowledge  in  the  actual  school  of  war. 

Another  duty  of  the  officer  in  time  of  peace  has  been 
referred  to,  namely,  the  dissemination  of  military  knowledge. 
As  in  a  political  and  representative  government  every  citizen 
should  to  a  certain  extent  be  a  lawyer,  so  also  in  a  govern- 
ment whose  military  forces  are  drawn  from  the  people  at 
large,  should  every  citizen  be  a  soldier.  As  a  means  to  this 
end  none  is  more  important  than  the  education  of  college 
students  in  the  elementary  principles  of  discipline  and  drill, 
and  in  general  notions  of  the  science  and  art  of  war.  The 
detail  of  army  officers  as  instructors  at  colleges  is  based  on 
the  broadest  and  soundest  principles  of  national  policy.  Such 
instruction  is  of  benefit  both  to  the  country  and  to  the  student. 
In  case  of  war  the  former  would  find  men  for  educated  offi- 
cers, and  the  student  at  any  rate  has  had  a  good  physical 
training,  has  acquired  the  habits  of  discipline,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  necessity.  The  effect  of  such  instruction  is  not 
necessarily  to  "foster  a  military  spirit  in  the  land,"  but  to 
enable  the  young  citizen  to  perform  his  duty  to  his  country 
should  her  institutions  be  imperiled  by  foreign  or  domestic 
foe.  Officers  can  hardly  be  employed  in  a  better  way  than 
this.  Their  duties  at  colleges  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
much  more  important  than  those  they  would  find  when 
serving  with  their  companies.  Long  service  in  subordinate 
grades  unfits  officers  for  high  commands ;  it  tends  to  narrow 
them  and  to  diminish  their  usefulness.  The  college  detail  is 
a  spur  to  industry,  and  is  beneficial  to  the  officer  in  a  high 
degree.  He  meets  and  learns  to  know  the  people,  and 
becomes  known  of  them  —  in  itself  a  thing  greatly  to  be 
desired.  It  were  none  too  many  if  every  college  in  the  land 
had  an  officer  detailed  as  military  instructor. 
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Officers  should  be  selected  for  this  duty  from  the  smaller 
posts  of  the  army,  as  it  should  be  a  rule  that  none  should  be 
ordered  on  a  long  detail  when  his  regiment  is  at  a  brigade  or 
division  post. 

The  faults  of  the  army  as  regards  preparation  for  war  do 
not  lie  at  its  own  door.  In  its  sphere  it  has  done  all  it  is 
capable  of  doing.  The  remedies  must  come  from  the  civil 
power,  whose  servant  the  army  must  ever  be.  The  most 
vital  defects  have  already  been  indicated,  and  would  seem 
that  legislation  were  needed  on  these  lines :  the  infantry  and 
artillery  should  be  reorganized,  the  infantry  on  a  three  bat- 
talion, the  artillery  on  a  corps  basis,  and  all  arms  should  be 
increased.  If  it  be  deemed  inadvisable  to  make  the  increase 
at  once,  the  new  regiments  could  be  added  gradually  until 
the  desired  number  be  obtained.  Beyond  the  figures  given 
there  would  probably  never  be  call  to  go,  unless  there  should 
be  a  radical  change  in  our  military  policy  brought  about  by 
the  establishment  of  powerful  and  hostile  neighbors  at  our 
doors. 

Appropriations  should  also  be  made  for  the  establishment 
of  at  least  one  large  post  on  the  plan  described  above.  Until 
some  such  measures  are  adopted,  we  are  unprepared  for  war ; 
only  by  their  adoption  may  the  army  be  enabled  to  fulfill  its 
mission  as  outlined  by  the  founders  of  our  government. 
The  expense  involved  would  be  light  in  comparison  to  the 
value  of  the  insurance  obtained.  It  would  have  been 
economy  had  we  adopted  them  in  the  past ;  it  would  be 
economy  to  adopt  them  now. 

Our  interests  lie  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  its  arts ;  a  peaceful  people,  we  have  ever 
courted  peace  by  every  means  consistent  with  honor  ;  a  high- 
spirited  people,  we  have  ever  chosen  war  rather  than  sub- 
mission to  insult  or  invasion  of  our  rights. 

As  no  man  can  tell  when  the  soldier  may  again  be  in  de- 
mand, it  would  seem  that  prudence,  economy,  and  common 
sense,  unite  in  dictating  an  adequate  preparation,  which  alone 
can  give  us  "a  rational  prospect  of  escaping  the  calamities  of 
war  or  national  degradation." 
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